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even his coat by pure reason. I have always believed
that the saints know more than the philosophers.
At its best the national genius has always been
intuitive; poetry and political compromise have
been its most enduring products. And, unlike the
French, we have always preferred impulse to logic
and experiment to theory. At this very present we
owe our safety to an ingrained habit of grappling
with each problem as it confronts us, by the compass
of our instinctive sense of political direction, when
we might have followed half the nations of the
world down the primrose path of a priori principles
to hunger and civil war.

All my orthodoxies, I see, are intertwined. The
basis of democracy is the belief that, on broad moral
issues, the instinctive wisdom of the simple in theif
millions is more likely to be right than any panel of
professors that could be assembled. And the
supreme testimony to the Christian faith is that
down the ages it has satisfied the simple of heart,
and satisfies them still. Democracy and Christendom
alike aver that "Thou hast hidden these things from the
wise and prudent and has revealed them unto babes.

I believe in the many; but I believe also in the one.
Christian morality, it is -usually forgotten, is the
supreme racial economy of effort. The scientist
begins where his predecessor left off; all previous
knowledge is at his disposal; he stands on the
shoulders of the past. But a man who rejects the
traditional Christian ethics may lay waste half a
lifetime painfully rediscovering what every previous
generation in turn has had to discover for itself, that
the world, the flesh and the devil are a tedious dis-